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Whither Demos? 


N a democracy the most important political ques- 

tion that can be asked is, what are the people 
up to now? That the political pollsters have so much 
difficulty in finding that out at critical moments only 
emphasizes the need for a deeper understanding of 
the popular mood. Demos may have no clear idea of 
where he is going, but in a dynamic society he is 
always going somewhere, and fairly rapidly. In so- 
ciety, as in the individual, the major drives are non- 
rational; a prime purpose of political science is to 
keep them from being anti-rational. 


Whatever may be said of the decision rendered by 
the American people on November 4th, we shall not 
be allowed to forget that it was in no small part a 
reaction against a “big government” regime. It was 
a swing of the pendulum back toward what is called 
individual initiative and the dominance of private 
enterprise. This had been predicted long ago and 
was, as political currents flow, overdue. Even the 
moral issue of political corruption probably acquired 
its substance and effectiveness from the vastly in- 
creased opportunity for exploitation and temptation 
to crookedness that is occasioned by the expansion 
of government activities. 

There were, to be sure, many other elements, some 
of them fortuitous, that contributed to the Eisen- 
hower victory, though no one knows how much. 
Evidence is abundant that the mood of frustration 
over the Korean stalemate and the seemingly insolu- 
ble European problem, coupled with the emergence 
of a great popular hero who was invested by public 
imagination with an almost charismatic quality, ac- 
counted for a substantial part of the majority. But 
the voting seems unmistakably to have registered a 
ground swell that was political in the stricter sense 
of the word, and historically of prime importance— 
a movement to the right with respect to government 
policies and even to the function of government itself. 
Without any personal comparisons or other invidious 
connotation, a citizen old enough to recall vividly the 
election of 1920 might be constrained to say, “This 
is where I came in!” 

But this is the point at which we who call our- 
selves liberals are in danger of going astray. Per- 
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haps the most important political observation to be 
made at this moment is that the election, with all 
its crudities, its rationalizations and deceptions—and 
they were evident on both sides—was an authentic 
expression of democracy in its American form. 
There is a central tendency in the population as a 
whole to go all out for movements and measures 
which promise fulfillment of collective wants and 
aspirations and which become personified in popular 
leadership. This tendency expresses itself negatively 
in an equally vigorous rejection of movements once 
eagerly embraced which have been less than satis- 
factory in results or have been seen to have onerous 
features with which people sooner or later become 
fed up. It seems safe to say that the recent election 
in its strictly political aspect—as contrasted with 
sentimental appeal—was of this negative, or rejec- 
tion type. And, as Governor Stevenson has re- 
marked, there was something “practically inevitable” 
about it. 

Walter Lippmann long ago characterized the role 
of the electorate in our system as corrective rather 
than directive. Its function is not so much to devise 
or determine policy as to register disapproval from 
time to time by changing the government crew. This 
may be unduly restrictive with respect to the political 
aspect of citizenship, but it defines one of the most 
characteristic and most essential functions of the 
electorate—to furnish the dynamism of the demo- 
cratic process. 

To recognize that this kind of action is more emo- 
tional than rational is not to deprecate it. We have 
a tendency to appraise it superciliously and even 
cynically, but this is never justified. It is a besetting 
sin of socially minded liberals to look upon such a 
phenomenon as the November election—which had 
overtones of isolationism and perhaps even of 
“nativism’—with a sort of sophisticated righteous 
disillusionment. We forget that it is of the nature 
of Demos to act that way in time of crisis; that all 
important national political verdicts are “packaged” 
and carry a mixture of salutary and deleterious ele- 
ments. Moreover, in a political campaign a premium 
is necessarily put upon response to symbols; there 





seems to be relatively little sober, serious and rational 
weighing of ideas on the part of the mass of voters. 
This is not to say that the people are incapable of 
such a process. The Wall Street Journal paid Gov- 
ernor Stevenson the compliment that the people did 
understand him, but added that they were not attuned 
to what he was saying. Who is to say how right— 
or wrong—they were, in the light of their own 
existential situation ? 

It is, of course, the task of political education to 
raise the threshold of public consciousness so that the 
public mind shall be progressively occupied with 
issues of a more fundamental and less ephemeral 
character, from whichever side of the political battle 
line they are put forward. But to think that educa- 
tion will lessen the role of the non-rational in politi- 
cal life is to overlook two facts. The first is that in 
a dynamic and complex society intellectual analysis 
can not possibly keep abreast of necessary political 
action. The second is that judgments of value, of 
what is good and what is evil, are dictated much less 
by reason than by disposition—by the whole bent 
of people’s lives. Symbols, rather than ideas, are 
the key to popular political action in a democratic 
nation. Moreover, history discloses the enormous 
ethical potency of symbols in creating awareness of 
values and in evolving response on a high ethical 
plane. In the recent election “big government”’ was a 
powerful symbol. How precise or how valid was the 
content with which it was invested is another matter. 

That what has been said here is a bit cryptic the 
writer realizes. If it is provocative without being 
provoking he will be content. 


F. E. J. 
Editorial Notes 


HE case about segregation in the schools, now 

being argued before the Supreme Court, nicely 
illustrates both the power and the final limits of the 
law in establishing standards of justice in a com- 
munity. It will be remembered that, following a 
precedent at the turn of the century, the court has 
rendered a series of decisions which challenged social 
policies on the ground that they violated the constitu- 
tional standard of “equal protection of the law.” In 
these decisions it was taken for granted that benefits, 
whether of transportation or of schools, could be 
separate as long as they were equal. By these de- 
cisions the frontiers of justice were measurably ex- 
tended without challenging the basic policy of segre- 
gation. States were forced either to provide “sep- 
arate but equal” facilities or to allow Negroes to 
share the facilities with the whites. 


In the case now pending it is cogently argued that 
segregation is itself a violation of the principle of 


equality, since it puts the minority at a psychological 
and moral disadvantage. Morally the case is clear, 
but politically it is not so clear. South Carolina has 
already passed laws which will destroy public schools 
in the state rather than give up the principle of segre- 
gation. In other words, the law is capable of defining 
and extending the boundaries of justice, but it is 
powerless to provide the sense of justice. Where this 
is lacking the law is powerless. 


Members of the Christian churches will do well to 
heed this lesson on the limits of law, for our 
churches, as our Negro friends often remind us, are 
rigorously segregated. We have, in short, come upon 
the limits of law in establishing moral standards. 
Further progress will have to come in furnishing the 
law with the moral and social material without which 
it can not work. It is significant that whether in 
America or in Africa or in the moral effects of 
colonialism (where the white man’s arrogance is 
resented more than the economic exploitation) of 
which past generations made so much, race pride is 
revealed today to be man’s primary collective sin. 
Liberal societies have long since dealt with compara- 
tive success with issues of economic justice. But it 
seems impotent before issues of racial justice. That 
area of human relations is consequently the first 
charge on the Christian conscience. 

R.N. 


Dr. Van Dusen Leaves 
For Asia and Africa 


New York (EPS)—Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Chair- 
man of the World Council’s Study Department Com- 
mittee and President of Union Theological Seminary, 
left December 11 for a two month trip to Asia and 
Africa, to attend World Council meetings in India, visit 
Christian centers of learning in the Western Pacific 
and view the Presbyterian missionary program in Africa. 
Dr. Van Dusen will attend the Ecumenical Study Con- 
ference of the World Council’s Study Department, in 
Lucknow, India, December 27-30, and the World Coun- 
cil’s Central Committee meeting in Lucknow, December 
31-January 9. Dr. Van Dusen will visit educational 
institutions in Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines, 
where the population has been augmented by large 
numbers of Chinese. He will explore the possibilities 
for new avenues of theological training and college 
education for Chinese in Southeast Asia, since it is now 
impossible to continue this work on the mainland of 
China. 

In Africa Dr. Van Dusen will view the work of 
churches and educational institutions, as a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. He will be the guest of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer at Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa. 
Dr. Van Dusen will return to New York on February 


7, 1953. 
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What May We Hope for in Society? 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


ITHIN the past half-century men n the west- 

ern world have plunged from the highest expec- 
tations that they have ever held concerning their 
future in this world to the darkest fears that they 
have ever known concerning that future. This 
change has taken place in the minds and hearts of 
many of us. In this country the change has been 
more recent than in Europe. Even now the older 
expectation lives on in the minds of many of the 
older generation who have not been able to revise 
their earlier hopes with consistency. The younger 
generation in America has the reputation for shield- 
ing itself against disappointment by avoiding high 
expectations and for a kind of numbness in the face 
of the darker prospects that may lie ahead of it. 


This change of outlook in regard to the future has 
taken place within the Churches as well as in the 
secular mind. Liberal Christianity shared the belief 
in progress that came to dominate the culture. It 
often gave New Testament sanction to this belief 
by identifying the Kingdom of God with a new social 
order in history. It is only fair, however, to recognize 
that much liberal Christian thought preserved some 
checks on this expectation. For one thing the warn- 
ings of prophetic religion emphasizing the conditional 
character of social advance were often heard. Also, 
Christian liberalism did not cut itself off from an 
other-worldly hope. The death of the individual per- 
son was taken seriously as a problem for faith and 
personal immortality continued to be affirmed by most 
Christian liberals. 

But when all such allowances are made, it remains 
true that liberal Christians did identify Christianity 
with secular illusions about the future to a marked 
degree. Sometimes the faith in the historical future, 
so far as emphasis was concerned, took the place of 
all distinctively Christian conceptions of sin and re- 
demption. 


II 


There are at least three forms of this optimistic 
belief in progress which we should reject. 

(1) There was the tendency to make the expecta- 
tion of progress the substance of religious faith in 
some Christian circles and to substitute it for Chris- 
tian faith in a clear-cut manner outside the Church. 
The idea of progress that had its source in the En- 
lightenment was deliberately conceived as an alter- 
native to belief in divine providence and to Christian 
ideas of redemption. It became a self-sufficient faith. 
This has had so much attention in recent discussion 
that I need not elaborate it. There can be no doubt 
that, though this view of progress does depend upon 
the Biblical assumption of the importance of human 
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history, it is a complete distortion of the Biblical out- 
look. It is opposed to Christianity and is the source 
of morally destructive illusions in its denial of a 
transcendent source of judgment upon history. The 
subordination of most generations during the long 
and painful struggle of humanity to those happy gen- 
erations whose lot will fall near the fulfillment of his- 
tory is always one of the weaknesses of any such 
religion of progress. All our thinking about the fu- 
ture should do justice to the idea so well expressed 
by Herbert Butterfield when he says: “So the pur- 
pose of this life is not in the far future, nor as we 
so often imagine, around the next corner, but the 
whole of it here and now, as fully as it ever will be 
on this planet.” (Christianity and History, p. 66.) 

(2) We must reject the idea that progress is in- 
evitable. This was given its strongest support by the 
conception of biological evolution. It often involved 
the tendency to deal with human history as though it 
were an aspect of nature. It left no clear place for 
human freedom. And yet, I think that such criticisms 
are not always applicable. The idea of inevitable 
progress was often no more than the belief that the 
right must prevail. This was not a denial of human 
freedom but rather confidence that men would come 
to see and do the right. The religious form of this 
view was the idea that God could not be defeated in 
his ultimate purposes for human history. Here again 
the problem of freedom is not necessarily raised when 
faith is affirmed in God’s capacity to win men to 
himself. Other criticisms of the faith in the inevita- 
bility of progress are those which I shall outline in 
my consideration of the next view to be rejected, a 
less extreme view than belief in inevitable progress. 

(3) This third type of expectation to be rejected is 
the assurance that the major sources of social evil 
can be removed in such a way that the gains that we 
make in removing them are secure. This view does 
not involve the idea of inevitable progress in all re- 
spects and it avoids the excesses of utopianism. It is 
no more than the faith that the major obstacles to 
justice and freedom and peace among men can be 
overcome and that, when they are overcome, there 
will be no danger of falling back into the darkness of 
earlier periods. I suspect that, whatever convention- 
al symbols of perfection in history may be used, 
most believers in progress would be glad to settle for 
this more sober expectation. 

But it is precisely this sober type of assurance— 
along with all utopianisms—which has been taken 
away from our generation. As I reflect upon it, it 
seems clear to me that it is basically untenable and 
that our loss of it is not the consequence of some re- 





cent failure of nerve caused by Hitler or the atom 
bomb. 


III 


The classical Christian teaching about the univer- 
sality and persistence of sin has not been the main 
cause of the rejection of this sober belief in progress 
though it is a ground for doing so. There are many 
shades of the historic doctrine and its precise rela- 
tionship to our problem was never fully developed 
in the New Testament because of a lack of interest 
in it. Not until men began to count on a future of 
indefinite length and not until they became aware of 
the degree of change possible in social institutions 
was the issue raised that we now face. When we do 
consider some of the factors that make it difficult 
to believe in progress in this third sense, it becomes 
possible to see how they are related to Christian 
teaching about sin and especially to one element in 
that teaching: the recognition that the deepest roots 
of sin are spiritual, that it is on the higher levels of 
human development that the most destructive per- 
versions of human life appear. It is this aspect of 
the classical Christian understanding of man that 
helps us to understnad our own moral frustrations 
and that is illumined by them. 


There are two contemporary experiences which 
very vividly bring home to us the truth in this Chris- 
tian teaching and these two experiences in them- 
selves have done most to destroy in many of us the 
confidence in secure progress by which we had 
formerly been guided. 

The first is the realization that at the very moment 
in which the technical means of developing world 
community are available and at the very moment 
when more people than ever are convinced that 
world community is essential if civilized life is to 
continue in the world, the division between two parts 
of the world has become so deep that we cannot now 
see any way in which it can be overcome. I do not 
say that it cannot be overcome, only that we cannot 
see the steps by which such a favorable change might 
come. The division is all the deeper because it is 
caused not only by differences of economic interest 
or by nationalistic rivalries but by a spiritual chasm 
that, for the present, destroys communication between 
those on opposite sides of the conflict. Other as- 
pects of the situation illustrate the point that the most 
stubborn problems come at a high level of develop- 
ment. The very formation of larger and larger com- 
munities creates the possibility of more fateful forms 
of power. The world divided into two parts is in a 
more dangerous condition than if it were divided into 
many parts. Also, one result of man’s scientific de- 
velopment has been the production of weapons of 
war which threaten the existence of every form of 
moral and social progress. To the increased size of 
the units of power and the increased destructiveness 
of the weapons of war we must add many techniques 
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for controlling the minds of men which modern rulers 
possess. This situation which I have been describing 
results from perversions of reason and of idealism, 
from the misuse of some of man’s most remarkable 
intellectual achievements. 


My second contemporary illustration covers much 
of the same ground but it suggests to me even more 
poignantly the way in which the idealisms of men can 
become the instruments of terrible evil. There has 
been remarkable progress in the concern for social 
justice and in many countries in the social and eco- 
nomic institutions which give effect to this higher 
sense of justice. There are some quite remarkable 
advances in our own country in this respect for which 
we should be very thankful. And yet the just aspira- 
tions of the underprivileged and the generous ideal- 
isms of many of the privileged have been changed 
into the means by which the most efficient and most 
oppressive of all tyrannies has been imposed on many 
nations. Today the spectacle of the new emancipa- 
tions of Asia being twisted into this kind of cultural 
and spiritual tyranny is an appalling tragedy. It is 
possible that this whole Communist development may 
yet prove to be a “forced march,” a phrase used in 
this connection by Arnold Toynbee, to a more just 
and humane society. That is possible but much can 
happen to prevent such a result. This is the same de- 
velopment that divides the human race and threatens 
it with global atomic war. The totalitarian tyranny 
itself does not necessarily lead to anything better. 
It may be destroyed by revolution but what will fol- 
low the revolution? The factors in society that make 
the present situation possible will continue to be 
present—such factors as the larger units of power, 
the means of destruction and the techniques for con- 
trolling the minds of men. How can we ever expect 
to be insured against them? 


The point which emerges from these two illustra- 
tions most clearly is that the most destructive social 
evils of which we have knowledge appear on what, ac- 
cording to any previous conception of progress, have 
been high levels of intellectual and moral advance. 
It now seems all too clear that the various over-all 
solutions of the social problem which have been em- 
phasized in the past two centuries by the believers 
in progress are not solutions after all. I refer espe- 
cially to the belief that education, the development of 
the social sciences, the spread of democratic insti- 
tutions, or the socialization of property would be the 
saving factor. 

Each one of these factors—education, the develop- 
ment of the social sciences, the spread of democratic 
institutions, and the socialization of at least some 
forms of property—is greatly to be desired. My point 
is that each one of them creates new problems and 
cannot by itself be regarded as a self-sufficient solu- 
tion. Education, for example, is a great good but it 
will always be difficult to get the right educators and 
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there is no way of insuring that the educational pro- 
cess will not be perverted by those who have most po- 
litical or economic power. 

There are two other general considerations which 
support what has been said so far concerning the 
difficulty of believing in progress even in the third 
sense. The first is the fact that all solutions of social 
problems create unexpected new problems. The bal- 
ance between such social values as freedom and order 
is very delicate and it is natural that changes that 
seem good in themselves are made at the expense of 
one of these values in ways that are not fully under- 
stood in advance. An experimental shifting of em- 
phasis from time to time in a reasonably stable so- 
ciety is to be expected and desired. But hazards 
become greater as the units of power become larger 
and the instruments of power more efficient. Such 
long term trends as the development of technology, 
the increase of living standards, the growth of leisure, 
the elaboration of the mass media for entertainment 
and communication—all these create new and per- 
plexing problems. They may be external problems 
which make the advances somewhat self-defeating 
(e.g. the parking problem in New York) or they may 
be problems of the spirit, such as the development 
of the “mass mind,” the clutter of things and stimuli, 
the loss of stable personal relations and of the sense 
of community. In these respects—as well as in the 
case of the more spectacular wars and tyrannies—so 
much of what seemed to be progress now disappoints. 
But there is no turning back and it is our responsi- 
bility to do what is possible to redeem these instru- 
ments of “progress.” 

The second consideration is that spiritual advance 
from generation to generation is not dependably 
cumulative. Each generation has to learn its own les- 
sons on the matters that are most important for its 
welfare. There is flexibility that is good in the fact 
that each generation rebels against its predecessor 
but this very fact keeps moral gains from being se- 
cure. A strong spiritual impulse tends to lose mo- 
mentum within a generation. If it is true, as I have 
suggested, that external gains are never secure gains, 
that institutional changes which promise much can 
be easily perverted if the spirit goes out of them, that 
in the precarious balance between freedom and order 
the responsible use of freedom and the self-disciplined 
exercise of power make all the difference—then, this 
fact that we cannot count with assurance on the pres- 
ervation from generation to generation of the loyal- 
ties and the sensitivities and the faith which are the 
chief sources of the health of a culture or of a social 
system is the factor which, more than any other, 
makes assurance concerning progress impossible. 


IV 


So far I have been chiefly negative and have shown 
what we cannot believe about the future. Now as I 
turn to the things that we can believe, the result may 
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seem less precise and, hence, anti-climactic. But my 
major interest in this article is to emphasize the ele- 
ments of hope that remain. 

There are no Christian guarantees of any particu- 
lar good to be realized in the secular order but there 
are Christian grounds for hope that man’s cause in 
this world is no lost cause and that there will be sig- 
nificant embodiments of God’s righteous purpose in 
human society. We cannot be sure of secure and 
cumulative progress in the moral quality of life or in 
the over-all welfare of the race. But every act of so- 
cial justice, every corporate encouragement to the 
spiritual freedom of men, every achievement of true 
community is a gain even if we cannot promise that 
it will be followed by more and more of the same. 
The enormous technical advance creates possibilities 
of good that did not exist before. Take as an example 
the extraordinary extension of the life span, the im- 
provement of health, the relief of suffering which are 
the results of the advance of medicine. All of this is 
mostly gain though length of life may often lead to 
greater frustrations, and in the total picture the 
means of healing may be outweighed by the instru- 
ments of destruction. 


History is not merely a platform on which indi- 
viduals are prepared for inward blessings or for 
eternal life. Nor as a record of man’s collective life 
is history a story of a vast and unified success. But 
within it there have been and there will be many 
communal and institutional embodiments of justice 
and fraternity which have value to the Lord of his- 
tory. They are all of them partial, and marked by 
man’s sin as well as by true loyalty and love. If they 
pass away they remain as possibilities to be realized 
again. The record of them inspires generations that 
know them only as a memory. To work for such 
communal and institutional embodiments of justice 
and fraternity is to serve the Kingdom of God, even 
though that Kingdom far transcends them and by 
it all are judged. 

The grounds for social hope which we find in 
Christian teaching are of two kinds—one related to 
God’s creative work and the other to Christian re- 
demption. 

If we take seriously the idea that God is the crea- 
tor and Lord of history, it is natural to infer from 
this that the structure of life is favorable to the con- 
tinuation of his creative work. The belief that all 
men are made in God’s image and the fact that Chris- 
tians are encouraged to stress their own sin rather 
than the sin of other men—should undercut any ten- 
dency to cynicism about humanity in general. Calvin 
was surely right, as far as he went, in allowing for 
“common grace” in social life. In spite of a very 
dark view of the deformity of fallen man, he was 
able to write: “as man is naturally a creature in- 
clined to society, he has also by nature an instinctive 
propensity to cherish and preserve that society; and 








therefore we perceive in the minds of all men gen- 
eral impressions of civil probity and order” (Inst- 
tutes, Bk. II, Chap. ii, 13). Augustine’s insistence 
that there is no man “so wholly abandoned to turpi- 
tude, but he hath some feeling of honesty left him” 
is similar. Augustine goes on to say that the devil 
must “change himself into an angel of light (as we 
read in the Scripture that he will do)” if he is to 
effect fully “his intention of deceit” (The City of 
God, Bk. II, Chap. 26). I suspect we can give illus- 
trations of this stratagem of the devil used with 
masses of people which would have surprised Augus- 
tine. 


A somewhat different phase of this basis for hope 
in God’s creative work is the tendency of evil to be 
self-destructive. This has long been emphasized as a 
phase of the divine judgment in history. There is no 
comforting assurance that the process of judgment 
may not destroy most of the forces that make for 
good as well as those that make for evil, but there 
is strong pressure at work upon men today which 
causes them to see that they must find ways of living 
together more justly or perish. This kind of pressure 
by itself is not likely to bring men to a better society, 
but it has its positive value when combined with other 
motives. It is never good for men to be driven by 
fear of retribution alone, but there is a place for the 
sober recognition that much that is demanded of us 
by a Christian conscience is in line with the necessi- 
ties of our existence. 


We can see this process at work in international 
relations today. I have emphasized the tragic char- 
acter of the East-West split in the world, but in spite 
of that we can say that the world has been brought 
closer than ever before to a recognition of the fu- 
tility as well as the moral horror of war. There is 
fear in this and there is sheer fatigue in it. But 
there is also a widespread will to peace, the im- 
portance of which can be seen from the fact that the 
Communists can play on it so successfully. There 
is a sober understanding that no one can win a war 
under modern conditions. There is a resolve that 
the “incidents” that would have led to war in an 
earlier period must not be allowed to do so now. All 
of this is important preparation for the development 
of the institutions of world community. The begin- 
nings of those institutions that we have in the United 
Nations cannot prevent a war from developing out 
of the East-West split but, if by any means we can 
find a way to overcome that obstacle, there is reason 
to hope that the United Nations may become an effec- 
tive structure for the world community. 


The interaction between these broad grounds for 
hope that we find in the creation itself and the re- 
demptive forces that have been released as the result 
of the work of God in Christ is the heart of the 
matter. If we had only the redemptive forces to 
which to appeal, it is likely that we would think only 
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in terms of a remnant to be saved out of the world. 
But it is the faith that the God of redemption is also 
the creator of the world which enables us to hope 
for more than that. 


There is a quite remarkable converging of Chris- 
tian thinking today, including New Testament studies, 
on the idea that the powers of the Kingdom of God 
are already present within history. This emphasis 
upon the present Kingdom is a more significant de- 
velopment in contemporary theology than the more 
widely publicized emphasis upon the hope for a fu- 
ture Kingdom beyond history or a sophisticated con- 
ception of the “second coming.’ This idea of the 
present Kingdom often takes the form of the rather 
difficult conception of the invasion of the future into 
the present or the overlapping of present and future. 
Bishop Nygren in his commentary on Romans has 
expressed this idea most convincingly. It is supported 
in different ways by C. H. Dodd and Oscar Cull- 
mann. John Baillie in his Belief in Progress bases 
his own hopeful view of the future on Cullmann’s 
reconstruction of New Testament eschatology. He 
emphasizes the point that the New Testament Church, 
in spite of its foreshortened view of the future, did 
expect that all men would have a chance to hear the 
Gospel before the end. This is suggestive when we 
realize, as Baillie does, the possible social conse- 
quences of such widespread communication of the 
Gospel. We have to put the New Testament faith 
into a context that differs from the New Testament 
context at two points: the expectation of an indefi- 
nitely prolonged future and our better knowledge of 
the population of the whole world. 


It seems to me that the strongest New Testament 
basis for hope for society is to be seen in the broad 
implications of this idea that the redemptive powers 
of the Kingdom of God are present in history. The 
interaction of the redemptive powers of the King- 
dom with the factors that are favorable to social good 
in creation becomes relevant to our social hope when 
we see it in the context of an indefinitely prolonged 
future. 

As I have warned so often, there is here no 
guarantee of any particular social good but at least 
there is ground for hope that in ways beyond our 
present understanding the powers of the “age to 
come,” the work of the living Christ, the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the impact of that within the Church 
which Paul Tillich calls the “New Being” will break 
through many of the obstacles in the secular order 
to transform and transform again the kingdoms of 
this world. Within human history we may not see 
the Kingdoms of this world become the Kingdom 
of God but we may see among them in many places 
and at many times communities, institutions and 
corporate acts of justice which truly embody the 
grace and power of that Kingdom. 

To make this idea concrete I shall refer to a recent 
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event which had in itself some of the characteristics 
that such embodiments of the Kingdom must have. 
It is an event that took place outside the sphere of 
what is usually regarded as Christendom. It is an 
event that seems to me to symbolize most of the real 
gains that have been made in recent history. I refer 
to the recent Indian general election in which a 
large proportion of the electorate voted and which 
was remarkably free from corruption. Let us grant 
that universal sufferage is no panacea, that the new 
institutions of India are quite precarious, that the 
people may vote themselves into totalitarianism. | 
accept all those reservations. But does it not remain 
true that this event was a symbol of the human dig- 
nity of all persons, of their participation in the com- 
mon life, of their will to be free from the control of 
another people? This event was an affirmation of 
human dignity and human rights against the back- 
ground of most of the ways in which these have been 
outraged—by the rule of one nation over another, 
by the racial pride of the white man, by the insti- 
tutions of caste and untouchability, and by the as- 
sumption of male supremacy. What had the redemp- 
tive work of Christ to do with this event? There was 
little direct influence from the Church in bringing 
it about but it is unlikely that such an election could 
have taken place without the indirect influence of 
Christ upon Indian leadership and we may add with- 
out a Christian conscience in the country that yielded 
in time to Indian demands for independence. The 
acceptance of the importance of political action and 
the recognition of the essential equality of all human 
beings can be understood best against the background 
of such Christian influences. This event illustrates 
two aspects of every gain that is made in history. On 
the one hand we know that it is insecure; on the 
other hand, we have good reason to thank God for it. 


V 


In conclusion, I shall bring together several con- 
siderations that need to be emphasized together. 

1. The future should be regarded as open. There 
is no place for fatalism or for a dogmatic pessimism. 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s phrase, “indeterminate possibili- 
ties,’ is a good way of indicating what we should 
think about the future. We must not face particular 
problems, no matter how difficult, with the idea that 
nothing constructive can be done about them. 

2. We should not put any less emphasis than in the 
days of liberal optimism on the importance of large 
scale events, of institutions, of the behavior of social 
groups. These are important because of what they do 
to persons. When we speak of the collapse of a 
civilization we must think what this means in horror 
and frustration for countless persons. 

3. We should avoid the tendency to allow many 
particular disappointments with the results of the 
great drive for social revolution of which Commu- 
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nism is but one expression to cause us to swing to 
the conservative extreme. In particular, this means 
that we should distinguish between Communism and 
the many efforts to bring about deep social changes 
which actually are an essential antidote to Commu- 
nism. Disappointment with the poor when they gain 
power should not tempt us to be less critical of the 
older forms of privilege. Disappointment with the 
results of social planning should not send us back 
into a one-sided emphasis on the freedom of the in- 
dividual. We should have known long ago that the 
social revolution in any one of its many forms is no 
panacea, that it brings with it many new problems 
but that these problems are on a level on which new 
and precious possibilities of justice for the vast ma- 
jority of human beings are present for the first time 
in history. 


4. The meaning of what we do does not depend 
only or even chiefly upon our correct calculations 
about future consequences. Our intentions must be 
directed toward the future and we have a responsi- 
bility to seek the best possible consequences. There 
is, however, a dimension here that has been suggested 
to me by Paul Tillich’s idea that “justification by 
faith” should be extended to the doubter. (The 
Protestant Era, p. xiv.) Should we not say that what 
Christians mean by “justification” should be extended 
to the man who in perplexity makes decisions which 
may or may not have the results for which he hopes ? 
They may be very fateful decisions. It is not enough 
to satisfy ourselves that our intentions are good. 
Something more is necessary to save us from the 
anxiety which accompanies such decisions if we are 
to have Christian wholeness of spirit or even a 
troubled peace. This something more is faith that 
God will forgive us for the evil in our decisions and 
actions, that God will use them and us for the ful- 
fillment of his purpose in ways beyond our calcula- 
tion. The motive for action should not be hope, but 
love for all the people whose welfare is at stake 
in what we do or leave undone. The direction of ac- 
tion does depend upon some measure of hope for 
if there were no hope of results we would in most 
cases change the course of our action. The morale 
for action depends upon faith. Hope is important 
but it is subordinate to faith and love. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
Charles Jones Upheld by His Church Board 


In Chapel Hill, N. C., early this month, the officers 
of the Presbyterian church unanimously declined the 
request of a special commission of their presbytery that 
they resign their positions. Thus moved to a climax a 
long controversy in this university community church. 

The controversy has centered around the person of 
the pastor of the church, the Rev. Charles M. Jones, 
who has been under investigation by the commission 
for alleged theological irregularities. The elders and 
deacons of the church, who have expressed their con- 
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fidence in Mr. Jones, were charged by the commission 
with not taking their Presbyterianism seriously enough 
in matters of faith and church order. The commission 
asked the officers to resign pending a full congrega- 
tional meeting with the commission on the whole state 
of the church and its ministry. The officers, however, 
took this occasion unanimously to reaffirm their sup- 
port of Mr. Jones and to refuse to resign. Dr. Frank 
Graham, former president of the University of North 
Carolina and former United States Senator, now on 
the staff of the United Nations, is one of the elders of 
the church. 

Mr. Jones, who is at present on a year’s leave of 
absence from his parish, has conducted a notable min- 
istry in Chapel Hill. The impact of his church upon 
the university community and its prophetic witness for 
social justice, particularly in the area of race relations, 
have been outstanding features of that ministry. The 
congregation itself, as represented by its elected officers, 
is solidly behind Mr. Jones. The presbytery commis- 
sion, on the other hand, appears to believe that there 
is something “un-Presbyterian” about Mr. Jones’ beliefs 
and policies. They report that they are still looking 
into the exact nature of his theological convictions, and 
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have said so far only that they feel that in his theology 
“doctrines become what man thinks they ought to be 
instead of what they are.” It appears that something 
like a full-fledged heresy trial may be in the offing. 


“National Council of Churches”: 
The General Assembly 


Denver, Colo.—The adventure of faith upon which 
29 Christian churches with 33,000,000 members em- 
barked by constituting the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. reached a second 
milestone in Denver during the week of Sunday, Dec. 7, 

The second general assembly of the nation’s largest 
religious organization provided an inspiring demon- 
stration of solidarity of the Christian community of the 
United States. Nearly 2,000 Christians from virtually 
every state examined critically the instrument of church 
cooperation born at Cleveland just 24 months previously 
that it might better serve in the years ahead the Chris- 
tian aspiration to make this “a nation under God.” 

Throughout the four-day assembly of more than 500 
delegates of the 29 communions their oneness in Jesus 
Christ transcended any theological differences. Their 
solidarity was the mediating influence at every point 
where issues required an effort to reconcile differences. 
They were for the most part minor differences. In 
every instance the Assembly under the able leadership 
of the president, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, suc- 
ceeded in determining a course acceptable to all. 

The greatest demonstration of solidarity came in the 
unanimous adoption in the closing session of “A Letter 
to the Christian People of America” a 3,000 word docu- 
ment which called upon the American people and the 
leaders of government to embark upon a moral crusade 
for the preservation and extension of the rights and 
freedoms inherited from our forefathers. 

Drafted by a message committee headed by Dr. John 
Mackay of Princeton, N. J. and refined to meet sugges- 
tions from the floor the message established a tradition 
that through the coming years may add greatly to the 
influence the churches of the National Council exert in 
the affairs of the nation and the world. 

There were many other high points in the delibera- 
tions of the most representative Christian gathering in 
America. They included: 

Exaltation of the word of God as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Recognition of distinguished Christian leaders from 
other lands, certain of whom bear witness to their faith 
under conditions of peril and persecution. 

Expression of confidence that another world war can 
be averted provided the free nations will exert their 
maximum moral and spiritual strength. 

Rededication to the world mission of the Church and 
the portrayal of the Christian Gospel as the one sure 
hope of the world in tension. 

Renewed manifestation of solicitude for the welfare of 
millions of refugees and displaced persons around the 
world. 

Affirmation of the urgent need for inculcating the 
fundamentals of religion in the education and culture of 
American youth by a program consistent with the sep- 
aration of church and state. 
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